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Amazing Grace in San Jose 


Those living in the 
church became a tight- 
knit family. Twelve 
children of homeless’ 
families became fast 
friends. Many of the 
disabled were cared for 
by their homeless sis- 
ters and brothers, who 
formed a strong spiri- 
tual community where 
everyone looked after 
each other. 


Right, a homeless family finds a 
new sense of home in the shel- 
ter opened at the First Christian 
Church in defiance of San 
Jose’s zoning laws. 


Nancy Nichols photo 


by Scott Wagers 


/\\ _ in the last several weeks at the 

fF, First Christian Church in San 
y JAJose. In conjunction with the 
chick board, the Community Homeless 


Alliance Ministry (CHAM) opened a win- 


ter shelter for 40 homeless men, women 
and children on November 26, the day 
before Thanksgiving. 

- In the months prior to opening the 
church doors, CHAM had several meet- 


asting for Justice | 


mazing things have happened — 


ings with representatives from the San 
Jose Redevelopment Agency, City 
Housing Department, County Human 


Relations committee and other shelter 


providers. The ultimate goal was to pro- 
vide permanent housing for homeless 
families. Throughout the fall, CHAM 
leaders were busy identifying potential 
emergency shelter sites and lobbying 
political leaders to deal with the shortage 
of emergency beds for the winter. 

Facing the threat of potentially devas- 
tating rains and the loss of the National 


omeless advocate’s fast opens up 
restrooms i in San ee 2 


the cor ty peers oA hour oo 
n 991 ce City Task Force on the Homeless was 
| created because of the activity of the homeless commu- 
“nit ity, through demonstrations and a support from 


‘bureaucrats said they 


Guard Armory, CHAM sought to avert a 
crisis by providing more beds for the win- 


ter months, in addition to advocating for 


permanent housing. After months of 
wrangling with city and county bureau- 
cracies, the “powers that be” still could 
not provide a viable site for an emergency 
shelter and gave the usual lip service to 
the call for permanent housing. Though 
“supported 
CHAM’s efforts,” no doors were opened 
to either an emergency. shelter or truly 
affordable housing. 


Facing an impending crisis, CHAM 
approached First Christian Church, 
where CHAM holds its worship services 
and does its ministry. After weeks of 
preparation, CHAM and First Christian 
Church collaborated to open the church 
social hall to 40 homeless people, 
including a dozen children. Media cov- 
erage was favorable, reporting that 
CHAM had done “what no church had 
done before” in allowing the homeless 
to sleep in the social hall. 

On December 5, a week after the 
doors opened, the City of San Jose code 
enforcement notified CHAM and First 
Christian that the shelter was in violation 
of a zoning ordinance that did not allow 
a church in that area to shelter homeless 
people. Code enforcement officials came 
to the church and presented us with a 24- 
hour notice to vacate the premises or risk 
a fine of $2,500 per day. 

At first, church board members pan- 
icked and agreed to remove the 40 
homeless tenants (including three fami- 
lies with children). CHAM leaders 
assured the church that the fines were a 
scare tactic, and that CHAM and the 


church must stick together to save the peo- 
ple. Enter the news media. CHAM called a 


press conference the day the fine was to go 


into effect. Television and newspaper 
reporters buzzed around the church the 
entire day interviewing disabled homeless 
people and homeless children who might 
be forced back to the streets. 

CHAM argued that it would follow a 
higher moral law and would willingly risk 
the fines in order to keep the families off 


See Amazing Grace page 11 


THE LATEST BUTTON 
by Julia Vinograd 


I saw a guy wearing a button 
with a knife and fork on it. 
Underneath it said: 
‘Will be President for food.” 
I can’t think of a better reason 
| to be president, 
though that’s a = time 
to wait for a meal. = 
Politics and economics. 
| are just boom-boom words. : 
Numbers are a conspiracy 
‘to make everyone go away. 
J told the guy I’d vote for him 


and coud: guys on a wating lists 

get mad at us, as if we were going to steal 
the jobs they’re not going to get either. 
This way people just laugh.” 

He shrugged. He was too skinny 

to be that cheerful. 

There aren’t any jobs. 

There isn’t any food. 
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Santa Monica Activists Challenge Church and State 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS COMES AND 


GOES, AND STILL THERE IS “NO 


ROOM AT THE INN’ FOR HOMELESS 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


IN SANTA MONICA, 


ACTIVISTS OCCUPY VACANT 
MOTEL, AND HOLD A VIGIL AT A 
NATIVITY SCENE TO CHALLENGE 
CHURCHES TO BUILD HOUSING 
FOR HOMELESS PEOPLE. 


by Robert Norse 


ore than 1500 homeless people 
need shelter each night in Santa 
Monica, the well-to-do beach 


suburb of Los Angeles. But there are 
fewer than 400 emergency shelter beds, 
and temperatures regularly dropped below 
50 degrees this past autumn with El Nino- 
provoked rains sweeping the region. 

To prevent winter illness and death, 
homeless civil-rights activists Jennafer 
Waggoner, Linda Armstrong, and David 
Busch of Food Not Bombs/Homes Not 
Jails, along with dozens of homeless peo- 
ple, publicly and peacefully opened up the 
abandoned, boarded-up Flamingo Motel 
on November 13. The building, empty for 
more than five years, is slated for demoli- 
tion in a few years to make way for a new 
i\Civic Center; it had-provided-low-income 
itransitional housing’ until closed two years 
ago as part of a redevelopment scheme 
involving developers MacGuire-Thomas. 

Before the occupation, the activists 
asked that an emergency Red Cross shel- 
ter or the Santa Monica Civic Auditorium 
be opened. Their plea was spurned imme- 
diately by Tracy Scruggs, Santa Monica 
Homeless Coordinator, who pleaded 
poverty, saying that job was the County’s. 

MacGuire-Thomas Partners, the own- 
ers, refused to sit down with the penniless 
residents, who were fixing up the derelict 
building to provide shelter during the 
rains, while the cold-weather shelters at 
the National Guard armories were closed. 
Those homeless people trapped on the 
streets were not only wet and freezing but 
officially criminalized at night under the 
Santa Monica Sleeping Ban. 

For eight days, the Flamingo was home 

for more than 100 people. A city inspec- 
tor, invited in by the activists, found the 
oceanside building usable. With local sup- 
port, the rooms were opened, cleaned and 
put to use. The City was urged to declare 
a state of emergency, but stonewalled. 
City Manager of Human Services Julie 
Rusk sent a letter to the Flamingo home- 
steaders on November 18, refusing to pro- 
vide alternate shelter or enter into negotia- 
tions to legalize the refuge. 
_ Waggoner replied: “If there were 2500 
housed people ‘out-on the streets [made 
homeless by an emergency or earthquake], 
the city would have to do something, but it 
won’t declare an emergency for 2500 
homeless people. So we did something. 
Without city funding, we have set up this 
emergency shelter, fed hundreds of meals 
and given physical and emotional support 
to many Santa Monica citizens.” 

On November 19, more than 40 police 
officers raided the Flamingo Motel, arrest- 
ing Waggoner, Busch, and legal observer 
Michael Reinsborough. The “Promenade 
Youth,” a group of 40 homeless teenagers 
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with no safe place to go, were sent out 
into the night. They had returned to risk 
arrest in solidarity together in recognition 
of the fact that they’d be risking arrest 


wherever they slept or squatted that night. © 


Busch and Waggoner locked them- 
selves into a metal bear claw of the sort 
used recently in environmental actions 
defending the redwoods in Humboldt 
County. Police cut through the metal 
device, lacerating Busch’s wrists in the 
process, ignoring his cries of pain. 
Waggoner reports: “I just remember 
David and myself screaming in agony as 
these officers were twisting our necks and 
twisting our heads to force us to unlock.” 

Police dragged Waggoner across the 
property, according to local columnist 
Lyn Gerry. Even though fully secured by 
six officers as she was being hauled away, 
Waggoner was subjected to “site torture,” 
also known as “pain compliance,” a pro- 
cedure in which arms and wrists are 
torqued violently to speed up an arrest. 

Police announced they would bill 
Waggoner for this procedure. She found 
out later that police had given her a con- 
cussion and a three-inch laceration on her 
skull. At the jail she received no medical 
attention. In response to Waggoner’s 
peaceful noncompliance tactics, learned 
from the civil rights struggles of the “60s, 
she was denied release until bail was 
raised. Video-journalist and legal observer 
Michael Reinsborough also was arrested 
for trespass as he filmed the brutality. 

After the arrests and eviction, homeless 
refugees were not allowed to retrieve their 
sleeping bags and clothes. City officials 
dumped their property in the trash and 
hauled it off to a landfill. City spokesper- 
son Judy Rambo said that Santa Monica 
spends $2 million annually on homeless 
services and is one of the most generous 
in the nation towards the homeless. Why 
then, wondered Waggoner and other crit- 
ics, are the available facilities more than 
1000 beds short of meeting the need? 
Why does the city criminalize covering up 
with a blanket in public, outlaw recycling 
cans from dumpsters, and require permits 
to sell the local homeless newspaper? 

“Making criminals out of people with- 
out homes does not solve the problem,” 
Busch said. “It just makes homeless peo- 
ple’s lives harder to live and it distracts 
them from focusing their attention on 
solving their problems.” 

Waggoner, recently homeless herself, 
is the editor of the local street newspaper, 
Real Change, a point person for the 
California Homeless Civil Rights Action 
Network, and an HIV/AIDS worker for 
the City. Last July, she and Side by Side 
activists successfully embarrassed City 
authorities into reopening public showers 


to the homeless by washing their hair in 


the City Hall restrooms in a demonstra- 
tion they called a “Shower Stall.” [See 
Street Spirit, October, 1997.] 

Waggoner says this protest is the first 
of many in a plan to boycott Santa 
Monica for human-rights violations 
resulting from development plans and leg- 
islation that favors tourism and industry 
over the rights of all citizens — homeless 
or not. The activists are demanding that 
the City repeal its anti-homeless ordi- 
nances and create a “safe zone” on public 
property where homeless Santa Monicans 
can get access to sanitary, medical, and 
camping facilities otf‘a’year-round basis. 

On December 16, Waggoner and the 
homeless community took the issue to the 
Santa Monica City Council. Their issue 
was postponed a month to make room for 
a two-hour discussion on whether a park 
should be kept open for dogs. Activists 
then brought up homeless survival when 
the agenda topic was amnesty for parking 
tickets in the Promenade Mall; homeless 
activists asked for amnesty for “sleep- 
crime’ tickets. In response, Mayor Robert 
Holbrook turned off the microphone, cut 
television transmission, and with most of 
the City Council, left the room. Police 
physically removed the 15 homeless sup- 


Berkeley, New Year 
by Judy Wells 


It was twilight 

so I couldn’t quite tell 

but I thought I saw 

a homeless man 

sitting at a bus stop 

with his life’s belongings 

in his lap — 

A blanket over everything. 

He clutched it 

in one hand 

and with the other — 

a thumb in his mouth, 

index finger 

hooked over his nose. 

I wanted to turn 

the car around 

mid Telegraph Avenue 

in busy five o’clock traffic 

to take another look. 

This is what it’s come to — 

a three year old 

in a man’s body 

on the street 

with his blankey. 

It sounds pathetic, I know, 

but I was somehow touched. 

It was a cold winter night 

and where would this 
child of God 

find a crib 

to rest his head? 


porters as the mayor closed down the 
meeting to shut off the homeless speakers. 

Two nights later, Waggoner and 20 pro- 
testers held a candlelight vigil at Palisades 
Park, holding up placards reading: “Civil 
Rights Not Property Rights.” Then they lay 
down next to a Nativity scene that took up 
half a block. The Mary, Joseph, and Jesus 
mannequins were provided shelter, while 
the homeless were not. They appealed to 
churches to open their buildings at night to 
the homeless and spend as much on low- 
income housing as on costly Nativity 


scenes — a glitzy facade of compassion, . 


behind which stands locked, vacant build- 
ings and cruel police power. 

Waggoner and Busch face misde- 
meanor trespassing and resisting arrest 
charges. When this author called City 
Attorney Alicia Cortright to ask if she 
really intended to spend thousands of dol- 
lars prosecuting Waggoner for “trespass- 
ing” in a vacant building rather than using 
that money to open up a shelter, she cold- 
ly replied that they were prosecuting and 
hung up. In Santa Monica, transitional 
housing units stand empty due to real- 
estate speculation while people remain 
unhoused. Homeless agencies funded by 
the City are afraid to support the protest- 
ers, so as to protect their funding. 

Waggoner and Busch face pretrial 
hearings on their charges in Department S 
of Santa Monica Municipal Court, 
January 14 at 8:30 a.m. Support the 
Flamingo Defense Fund at P.O. Box 
3622, Santa Monica, CA 90408. Phone: 
(310) 289-7446. Supporters can call, 
write, or fax City Attorney Alicia 
Cortright and Mayor Robert Holbrook to 
demand that charges against the activists 
be dropped. Cortright: (310) 458-8336; 


1725 Main St., Santa Monica 90401. Re: 
Case #DR 97-093353. Mayor Holbrook: 
(310) 458-8201; fax: (310) 395-6727. 


graveyard shift 
by Randy Fingland 


at the bus stop 

the coat & tied orator 
expounds on the extent 

of the crime wave 

washing over the righteous 
& burying the innocent 


you have to admit 

he had hold of a thick bone 
but he let up chewing on it 
too soon 


more people does mean 

more opportunities 

therefore more criminals 

leading to more peripherals 

who depend upon such transactions 
necessitating more police 

smaller security risks 

standing armies & priests 


more opinions 

as to what’s good & bad 
yours & mine 

perpetuates 

the ageless battle 

over how everyone else 
should see the same way as me 
& really ought to think 

that way too 


whereas what truly counts 
in life’s big score 

is that a remarkably few 
from their plenteous rooms 
leisurely share a commonly 
referred to dream 

while a surprisingly many 
less-well-to-do 

get forgotten in America 

& left to staff silently 

afull time nightmare . _. 
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Abolish indentured Servitude 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


he insulted and injured. In those 
two simple words, Fyodor 
Dostoevsky spoke volumes 
about the untold sufferings of 


the nameless masses of downtrodden peo- 
ple in his time. His evocative words cast a 


light upon the twin injustices of psycho- 
logical humiliation and physical persecu- 
tion visited upon the poor and forgotten. 
The oppression of the poor at the hands 
of the powerful is an age-old pattern of 
exploitation that repeats itself in every 


land, every era — including our own land, 


the Bay Area, where the workfare system 
is stealing dignity, equality, and fair 
wages from the working poor. 

All promises of equal treatment and 


fair play for hard-working people are can-- 


celed out by the iniquities of California’s 


workfare program. Workfare jeopardizes - 


such hard-fought landmarks in the strug- 
gle of organized labor as the banning of 
discrimination in the workplace, prevail- 
ing wage ordinances, and even the right to 
be free from indentured servitude. 

It is an age-old story of injustice. An 
inescapable part of the human condition. 
Inescapable, that is, until the low-income 
activists of POWER hit the streets and 
started organizing the poorest, most 
exploited group in American labor — the 
workfare workers. POWER stands for 
People Organized to Win Employment 
Rights. Against all the odds, it has begun 
to put together a coalition between labor 
unions and the poorest, most unorganized 
workers of all — welfare recipients draft- 
ed against their will into the indentured 
servitude known as workfare. 

Workfare workers are required to labor 


at an unpaid “job” for about 60 hours a 


-month in return for their $345 monthly 


General Assistance check. In San 


Francisco, about 2,500 workfare workers 
exchange their labor for a paltry GA 
grant, and another 600 work for food 
stamps. They are doing the grunt work of 
society for free — sweeping streets for the 
Department of Public Works, using toxic 
chemicals to clean graffiti off Muni buses, 
doing laundry and janitorial work. 


A TWOFOLD EXPLOITATION 


A twofold exploitation of American 
labor is being perpetrated by this perni- 
cious form of “welfare reform.” First, 
those on workfare are deprived of the 


by most U.S. workers — no medical coy- 


erage, benefits, or sick days, no grievance — 


procedures, inadequate. or no training or 
protective gear. Second, in the next few 
months, an estimated 10,000 people in 
San Francisco and more than a million 
people nationally will be drafted into 
workfare positions (the fallout from 
Clinton’s welfare “reform” of AFDC) to 
perform unpaid “volunteer” labor that 
threatens to displace thousands of union- 
ized city and county employees. 
Low-income welfare recipients per- 
forming underpaid labor — this is a pic- 
ture of exactly the kind of workers too 
often ignored by organized labor in the 
past few decades. Some major labor lead- 
ers in the Bay Area are now coming to 


POWER’s protests of workfare injustices 


“To plagiarize a very powerful 
saying: When they destroyed 
the lives of the mentally ill, I 
did not stand up because I was 
| not mentally ill. When they 
destroyed the lives of the home- 
| less, I did not stand up because 
I was not homeless. When they 
destroyed the lives of the work- 
ing poor, I did not stand up 
because I was not among the 


working poor. When they came 
to destroy my life, there was no 


one left to stand up for me.” 


— Rg Goudy, a-workfare worker who 
cleans Muni buses in San Francisco 


and demonstrating an important solidarity 


between AFL-CIO unions and workfare 
workers. But let’s be clear about this. The 
saving grace, the driving force behind this 
new movement to restore dignity and jus- 
tice to the poorest workers, has come from 
a handful of homeless advocates and the 
workfare workers themselves. — 

The recent spate of protests of miser- 
able workfare conditions in San Francisco 
has been sparked by a few stalwarts from 
POWER, an offshoot of the Coalition on 
Homelessness. Grass-roots organizers 
such as Steve Williams and Ilana Berger 
created this new momentum to link the 
goals of exploited workfare workers with 
the struggles of organized labor. Too 
many labor unions have been asleep at the 
wheel on these issues for too long. It is 
not surprising that leadership in battling 
the second-class status of workfare work- 


ers is coming from those most affected —. 


from the ranks of the working poor and 
homeless activists. As elsewhere in life, 
the people lead, the leaders merely follow. 
GROWING SENSE OF SOLIDARITY 

Still, it was heartening to see a vibrant 
demonstration of solidarity between 
unions and workfare organizers on 
December 10, a national day of action 
aimed at uniting unions and welfare-rights 
activists in a common struggle for justice. 
About 100 homeless activists joined sev- 
eral prominent union leaders, including 


~ the AFL-CIO’s Walter Johnson, in picket- 
basic rights and protections long ago won ~ 


ing S.F. City Hall over unfair labor condi- 
tions in the City’s workfare program. 

Rg Goudy, a GA recipient who cleans 
Muni buses in the workfare program, 
electrified the crowd when he said: “To 
plagiarize a very powerful saying: When 
they destroyed the lives of the mentally 
ill, I did not stand up because I was not 
mentally ill. When they destroyed the 
lives of the homeless, I did not stand up 
because I was not homeless. When they 
destroyed the lives of the working poor, I 
did not stand up because I was not among 
the working poor. When they came to 
destroy my life, there was no one left to 
stand up for me. It’s good to see this 
many people standing up today!” 

Howard Wallace, of the Service 
Employees International Union Local 
250, described the newfound, growing 
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sense of solidarity between unions and the 
poor. “We’re not going to forget about 
homeless people,” Wallace said, “because 
every working person deserves decent 
wages and benefits, whether they’re on. 
workfare or homeless. We’re constantly in 
the situation where they try to divide and 
conquer and pit us against each other.” 

“A movement that was once powerful 
enough to shake this country to its knees 
— the labor movement — is joining forces 
with the unemployed and the immigrants 
and the dispossessed,” said Frank Martin 
Del Campo, president of the Labor 
Council for Latin American Advancement. 
“What is the problem? The few continue 
to rob the many.” 


SEGREGATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
POWER organizer Ilana Berger told 


the rally about an inspiring victory that 


had been won earlier in the day at the 
Woods Division Muni Yard, where work- 
fare workers are exposed to toxic chemi- 
cals while scrubbing Muni buses. A literal 
segregation system had been set up at the 
Woods Division. Poor workfare workers 
performed the same labor as Muni’s 
unionized work crew, but were not 
allowed inside the building to wash the 
highly toxic chemicals from their hands. 

In an unbelievable echo of segregated 
restaurants. and bathrooms in the South, 
workfare employees were prevented from 
using the indoor bathroom and lunchroom 
with Muni employees. They were forced to 
use outdoor portable toilets and walk to a 
soup kitchen for lunch. Workfare is slave- 
fare, as the advocates have long contended, 
but this is too striking a resemblance. 

So on December 10, Berger and others 
organized a protest at the site and present- 
ed their demands to Muni Supervisor Carl 
Ware, who had added insult to injury by 
cutting workfare workers’ lunch hour to 
30 minutes, making it impossible to get a 
meal at the nearby soup kitchen. As surre- 
al as it sounds to be forced to fight against 
an entrenched segregation system in mod- 
ern-day San Francisco, Berger said the 
protest succeeded in pressuring Muni to 
let workfare workers use the same bath- 
rooms as everyone else, and restore their 
hour-long lunch break. 

“Workfare workers are workers like 
everyone else and deserve the same digni- 
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ty and respect as everyone else,” Berger 
said. “The workers at Woods Division 
showed Carl Ware that people on work- 
fare aren’t going to take it anymore. 
People are organizing, people are fighting 
and winning. We’re not going to go away 
until workfare slavery is over.” 


SOCIETY CAN’T HAVE IT BOTH WAYS 


Society can’t force people receiving 
welfare into workfare programs under the 
guise of the inherent worth and dignity of 


honest work, then exploit them with sub- 


standard wages and inhumane working 
conditions. Treating workfare workers as 
second-class citizens, and denying them 
access to the same bathrooms and lunch- 
rooms as other workers, shows how far 
our country has gone in tolerating the 
worst forms of prejudice against the poor. 

Workfare is a cruel, outmoded form of 
indentured servitude that must be abol- 
ished. No other minority could be treated 
this way in this day and age, yet here in 
one of the most progressive cities in the 
nation, a city that never tires of patting 
itself on the back ‘for its commitment to 
the values of equality and civil rights, an 
age-old story of prejudice and segregation 
has played itself out right under our noses 
without any of the massive outrage one 
would expect in liberal San Francisco. 

It shows how mean-spirited the times 
are. To make matters worse, the poor suf- 
fer these indignities hidden from public 
concern, with very few supporters who 
will come to the defense of their human 
rights. It all shows how irreplaceable is 
the work of the handful of activists who 
are trying to overcome a growing wave of 
human rights abuses now engulfing the 
“insulted and injured.” 
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‘There But for Fortune Go You and I...’ 
TWISTED IMAGE. » Ace Backwords 
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Homelessness increased in 


BUT NOT TO WORRY, RON 
BABY ....THIS SAFETY NE 

WILL PROTECT YouR TRULY 
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unbelievable numbers when 1990 — 3 MILLION 
“TRULY HOMELESS IN 


AMERICA : 


Ronald Reagan was in power. 
Ronnie turned out all the men- 
tally disabled from the state 
hospitals and left them strand- 
ed to roam the streets. I guess 
he was trying to “help the 
economy.” The only economy 
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he helped was his own. 


are there due to no fault of their no place to wash up or change 
own. You would perhaps be very clothes, or money to wash our 


by Margo Norman 


or many years now, I 

have walked the streets 

of Berkeley, Oakland, 

and San Francisco, dis- 
mayed at the sight and plight of 
homeless victims lining the 
inner-city byways — wondering 
what story lay behind the blank 
stare, the watery eyes, pleading 
voice and outstretched hand. 
Wondering how these advanced 
lives started out as children, then 
teenagers, to now, hunched-over 
adults decorating the many side- 
walks or catching much-needed 
catnaps while stretched out on 
bus benches under the watchful 
eye of passersby. 

Something was wrong here, 
but I didn’t know what! 

At first, while living in San. 
Francisco and later in Oakland, I 
gave a dollar to those who asked, 
sometimes taking the dollar back 
and replacing it with a five. 
Later, I gave 50 cents after the 
- number of. homeless people 
increased. After moving to 
Berkeley, I found the same situa- 
tion, which has further escalated 
over the years, and my handouts 
eventually dwindled to a quarter. 
Still later, to my dismay, I found 
myself thumbing through the 
change in my purse in search of 
a nickel and a dime. 

Every few steps, there sat or 
stood another victim of society’s 
bureaucracy. Now, sadly, to 
avoid becoming homeless 


diers, ex-Marines, etc., who have _ place to sleep? Where would law 
fought for our country have enforcement allow us to sleep? 
joined the ranks of the homeless. Do folks expect you to become 
Even middle-class professionals, invisible because you are home- 
including some who in an earlier, less? Are you supposed to shriv- 
better stage of their lives have — el up and die and then bury your- 
provided help to us in one way _ self somewhere out of sight? Is it 
or another, they too are faced a major sin to become homeless 
with sitting on the sidewalks after you have lost your job, 
holding out their tin cans. causing you and your family to 


WHAT CAUSED POVERTY TO be kicked out of your home? 
SKYROCKET OUT OF CONTROL? What are you to do when your 
Tee anes Slice the home. entire family is homeless, hungry 
ee don tie eel uae ee ee is 
lievable numbers. It was when When Vou st— ymiedawiy ee 
Ronald Reagan was in power. Og ee a 
g Pp 
And whatta power! “Baby | MANY WHO ARE DRESSED IN 
- Ronnie” turned out all the men- FINE CLOTHES TODAY... 
tally disabled from the state hos- 
pitals in California and left them not being able to find an avail- 
stranded to roam the streets. | able shelter. I know the feeling 
guess he was trying to “help the of being told that you should 
economy.” The only economy he have called early that morning. If 
helped was his own. you are fortunate enough to get 
-I remember how I had wanted into a shelter, you cannot get in 
to reach out and help those in until a certain time, and you have 
need, but I was on the verge of to get out early in the morning 
poverty myself, being behind in no matter what kind of weather 
rent.. Everybody seemed poor at you are facing. I know the feel- 
that time — the way it is when ing, because I have made calls to 
Republicans are in power. Well, the shelters for a young mother 
the homeless population has and her small children many 
grown in leaps and bounds since _ times. I have let them share my 
then. And Ronnie? Well, what bed, my floor, my space, my 
goes around, comes around, in food. And yes, my money. I have 
one way or another. not quite been there myself, but I 


WHAT IF IT HAPPENED TO US? 
It’s strange how one day you 


Tenant organizers Margo Norman (left) and Helen Lima. ee : 
: is not funny — it is something to 


few out of the many. It must be cry about. Many who are dressed 


surprised at how many ex-sol- clothes? Where is there a safe | 


Well, I know the feeling of | 


do know others who have, and it 


myself, I choose different routes 
to travel, giving only to those 
who appear to be most desperate, 
while holding onto my dollars to 
give to the homeless vendors 
selling the Street Spirit newspa- 
per. I echo Marvin Gaye in ask- 


Swing 
“by Robert Stevens 


Dollar bills are braided 
into nooses, and 

we are all eager 

and ready to steal, 
cheat, lie, and kill 

in order to possess 

our own 

coarse, looped length. 


We stand, giddy 

on the trap-doors, 

smiling smug with the weight 
of wealth, no matter 

how small, 

around our necks. 


It is a death 
without pardon, but 
we are ready 

to swing, baby 
swing. 


ing: “What's Goin' On?” 

Some might criticize the 
homeless, but who is to say why 
these discarded citizens have 
ceased to be productive? True, 
some people are professional 
panhandlers, but that is only a 


very hard for some people to 
reach out their hand and beg for 
a quarter. We, on the other hand, 
often make the grave mistake of 
judging all by a few. Many 


brothers and sisters of the street 


can be on top of the mountain — 
then, the next day, in the deepest 
shadow-filled valley. What 
would we do if this misfortune 


- should happen to us? Where 


would we go? Where would we 
find work — especially if we had 


in fine clothes today may be 
lying in mud tomorrow... maybe 


some of those same ones who are — 
registering disgust toward the 


homeless now. 


See There but for fortune page 1] 


MAN’S THE QUESTION 
by Shirley Grant 


MAN’S THE QUESTION, MAN’S THE ANSWER 
GOOD AND BAD FOR EVERYONE 

WE'LL GO FORWARD ALL TOGETHER 

TILL A BRIGHT NEW WORLD IS WON 


I DON’T NEED TO ROB YOUR CUPBOARDS 
TO GET MYSELF ANOTHER MEAL 

FOR TOGETHER WE COULD SHARE IT 
AND EVERYONE WOULD HAVE HIS FILL 


I DON’T NEED TO NUDGE YOU SIDEWAYS 
TO GET THERE AHEAD OF YOU 


YOUR HAND ILL TAKE AND WE’LL GO FORWARD 


PLL SEE TO IT YOU GET THERE TOO 


I DON’T NEED TO GRAB YOUR HOMELAND 
BOMB YOUR CITIES, BOMB YOUR TOWNS 

I CAN LIVE WITH YOU IN PEACE NOW 
TEAR OUR WALLS AND FENCES DOWN 


Groceries — 

by Will Walker 

“Ryden... says she started receiv- 
ing divine messages one day in 
1985 while she was making out a 
shopping list.” —S.F. Chronicle 


broccoli 
cauliflower 

peas 

whirled peas 
World Peace 
crusts, loaves 
Christ’s love 

rice pudding 
forgiveness for sins 
onions 

carrots 

the Lamb of God 
water 

wine 

faith 

hope 

celery. 


Haight Street Fair 
by Will Walker 


He’s drunk, we can see that, 

just as clearly as we get the drift 

of his natty rags in shades of black: 
Oscar de la Renta does Bedouin. 
He sleeps in doorways, but he still has style. 
Lit as the noonday sun, he has found : 
his place at the fair. Not staggering, 

but loose, he pantomimes to Marvin Gaye: 

a microphone, a dance complete with spins, 
full-throated power. “I heard it 

through the grapevine,” he croons 

into the stand-up mic of fantasy, 

then points above the crowd 

at the almost-visible tag of the refrain: 

“and I’m just about to lose my mind.” 

We know as close as he may be 

to the literal fact of the words, 

he will lose nothing while he stays 
inside the song, in which he plays 

a soul singer, this city’s Sunday-best. 
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Santa Cruz Initiative to 


It is cruel, inhuman and 
unsafe to outlaw sleeping and 
covering up with blankets. 


by Becky Johnson 


he Santa Cruz City Council has 
stepped up police crackdowns 
on homeless people in recent 
months, using several weapons 
in a diverse arsenal that includes bans on 
sleeping and camping, youth curfews, 
police sweeps of the river banks, and an 


~ unending series of arrests and prosecution 


of homeless people who dare to protest 
the city’s hydra-headed anti-homeless 
laws. Among the most potent weapons in 
the police arsenal are the laws banning 
sleeping and camping in Santa Cruz, ordi- 
nances which appear to have been 
designed exclusively to persecute the 
poor, and which have legislated out of 
existence a seemingly inalienable human 
right: the right to rest, to sleep, to dream. 
The City of Santa Cruz explicitly crim- 
inalized sleeping and covering up with 
blankets in the fall of 1978 over the oppo- 
sition of poor and homeless people. It did 
so even though the number of people then 
needing a place to sleep outstripped legal 
places by a factor of 1 to 20, and still does 
for most of the year. Countless petitions, 
letters to the editor, meetings with City 
Councilmembers, have been unable to 
even nudge the City into reconsidering its 
ban on blankets and on sleep itself. Three 


long protests, one at the town clock, one 


at the post office, and one at City Hall 
ended with the ban unchanged. Suffering, 
persecution, and even death have been the 
result for the homeless community. 

Heartened by Proposition 215, the ini- 
tiative which legalized medical marijuana, 
backers of the Initiative to Repeal the 
Sleeping Ban decided to bypass elected 
officials, unsympathetic courts, and mute 
service providers to change the law through 
the will of the people. It shouldn’t be a 
crime to fall asleep. It is cruel, inhuman and 
unsafe to outlaw covering up with blankets. 
Any reasonable person knows this. 

In August of 1997, a small core group 
formed to plan a repeal initiative. The 
group soon grew to more than 200. At 
least 35 homeless people participated in 
discussions and meetings as The 
Committee to Repeal the Sleeping Ban. 
We rewrote the camping ban law (MC 
6.36.010), so it no longer criminalizes the 
act of falling asleep or covering up with 
blankets. Signature-gathering has begun 
to put on the ballot a law which will legal- 
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ize 40% or more of the city as “safe 
zones” where homeless people will be 


' allowed to sleep outside or in their cars. 


The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the Santa Cruz 
Action Network, the Green Party of Santa 
Cruz, CAB, and former Governor Jerry 
Brown have endorsed the initiative. In 
November, 1998, the voters in Santa Cruz 
can undo what two decades of bureaucrats 
and politicians have refused to do. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND FINDINGS 

Most of Santa Cruz’s homeless popula- 
tion has no shelter or housing each night. 
Until housing or shelter is available, 
arresting or fining poor people for the 
simple act of survival — sleeping out- 
doors — is cruel, costly, and uncivilized. 

The current citywide ban on sleeping 
and covering up with blankets at night is 
abusive of basic human rights and sense- 
lessly punitive to poor people. It creates a 
criminal atmosphere, puts homeless 
women at greater risk for rape, and places 
an unfair burden on poor families. 

This new ordinance decriminalizes 
sleeping. It still allows the City Council to 
regulate sleep in oceanfront recreational, 
beach, commercial zoning districts, and 
those areas in which residential uses are 
principally permitted uses. Citywide, 
there are laws on the books that punish 
inappropriate behavior. Sleeping itself 
must remain a basic right. 

Sleeping is an activity essential to 
human life, and sleeping at night is essen- 
tial to being able to work and function nor- 
mally during the day. The City Council 
has made it illegal to sleep at night out- 
side, in vehicles, or to cover up with blan- 
kets. The act of sleeping, in and of itself, 
causes no harm to anyone. “The Sleeping 
Ban” is a cruel and unusual law and effec- 
tively operates to criminalize and punish 
the homeless, the poorest of the poor. 

Sleep deprivation is a form of torture, 
causing both physical and psychological 
harm. Lack of sleep causes fatigue, psy- 
chological impairment, hallucinations, 
memory loss, inability to concentrate, dis- 
turbed motor skills, lethargy, depression, 
and can lead to psychosis. Sleep depriva- 
tion prompts substance abuse to provide 
temporary relief, and increases vulnerabil- 
ity to infectious disease, contributing to a 
public health risk. Insufficient insulation 
from cold temperatures can result in 
hypothermia and even death. 

Homeless women especially are at risk 
for rape and denied the right to safety if 
they must hide from police simply to 
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sleep legally; in isolating themselves, 
women may place themselves in jeopardy 
from unsavory individuals. 

The practice of ticketing tourists visiting 
our area discourages tourism and penalizes 
relatives of residents, who may need to 
sleep in their vehicles while visiting. 

Ticketing and arresting homeless people 
for sleeping or covering up with blankets is 
an expensive public policy involving court 
costs, law enforcement resources, public 
defense lawyers, and the costs of incarcera- 
tion. The National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty reported in 
December, 1996, that the cost of shelter- 
ing, feeding, and counseling a homeless 
person for one night was substantially less 
than the cost of one night in jail. Jailing, 
fining, or mandating unpaid work (com- 
munity service) for a homeless person 
both drains that person’s resources and 
leaves the person a criminal each night, as 
they wait for court or work off their fine. 

Punishing the poor for sleeping vio- 
lates the spirit of the California 
Constitution (right to safety), the U.S. 


Sleeping Ban Gains Momentum 


Vision Obscured 
by Lynda Cobden 


His shopping cart is laden with earthly goods, 
while his eyes gaze straight ahead devoid of emotion. 
His feet shuffle. 


A woman is bundled in a brown coat with 
a scarf veiling her entire face except her 
eyes peer out on a warm, sunny 

Spring day on a corner of Market 

Street in San Francisco. 


Office and retail workers walk by on their lunch hour. 
She offers them holy cards. A straw donation basket is 
by her feet which are covered with black combat boots 
that have sprouted protruding holes. The nightly 

news reveals to us that many Americans are 

just a few paychecks away from financial disaster. 


Myrtle passed the bar and practiced governmental 
law but illness has marred her focus and changed 
her path. Now she is a resident of transient housing. 


How do we care and deal with the pain and 
shortage of shelter and economic realities 
on the streets of Calcutta and San Francisco 
and streets across our country? 


Constitution (freedom from cruel and 
unusual punishment), the Geneva 
Convention (against torture), the UN 
Charter (guaranteeing a right to shelter), 
and the Declaration of Independence 
(guaranteeing the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness): 

There has been no available shelter 
(much less housing) for 95% of the home- 
less for the last two decades in Santa Cruz 
for most of the year. This situation is 
unlikely to change in the foreseeable 
future. Criminalizing sleeping outside 
when there’ is no legal alfernative’is_sim- 
ply wrong. Affordable and low-income 
housing is a vital goal, but until it is 
achieved, a civilized community cannot 
arrest poor people for sleeping. 

Since the people of the City of Santa 
Cruz have a strong sense of justice, a 
great tolerance for people of all walks of 
life, and genuine compassion for those 
suffering due to poverty and homeless- 
ness, we the people with great resolve and 
purpose do hereby reclaim the right to 
sleep for all our people. 


| 1998 FOOD NOT BOMBS CALENDAR 


1998 Food Not Bombs Calendar 


Because FOOD is a RIGHT not a privilege! 
The world produces enough food to feed everyone, if distributed equally. In fact. 46 
billion pounds of food are discarded in this country each year. Estimates indicate that 
only 4 billion pounds of food would be required to end hunger in America. Food Not | 


directly to the hungry, outdoors in a public, non-institutional setting. 


Bombs collects this surplus food before it reaches the dumpsters and distributes it | 


The 1998 Calendar is full of stirring photos, quotes, and important facts and | 


dates in the people’s resistance to repression. To order, send $10.00 to Food Not | 
Bombs, 3145 Geary, #12, San Francisco, CA 94118; or call 1-800-884-1136. 


——— 


The richest of the rich 
(surely one percent or less 
of the populace) and their 
servants in big corpora- 
tions and governments are 
“acting to make the poorest 


of the ‘poor disappear from 4 


our national consciousness. 


ny Purusha Obluda 


“ehis is a detailed look at the ways 
in which local city councils in 
the supposedly liberal Bay Area 
:- are ignoring the problems creat- 
ed by the existence of a huge and rapidly 
growing class of people. I mean thousands 
of people so poor they are frequently hun- 
gry and unhoused, often harassed and 
attacked by police and unsympathetic citi- 
zens. In the United States, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people of every sort, 
parents with children and hopeless people 
of every age and social group, sleeping on 
the streets and standing in lines to be fed 
by the charity of volunteers. 

To sum up the root problem in reason- 
ably accurate terms, the richest of the rich 
(surely one percent or less of the popu- 
lace) and their servants in big corpora- 
tions and governments at every level are 
consciously acting to make the poorest of 
the poor disappear from our national con- 
sciousness. I can’t yet cite chapter and 
verse to prove it definitively, but to me 
it’s clear that the policy is simply, “Out of 
sight, out of mind.” 

The unfortunate indigents who still 
find a way to live on our streets despite 


* the, most ‘discriminatory, unconstitutional = 
“cordintances imaginable Carl sonietiniies be 


Seen asking for help from those of us who 
are lucky enough to have housing and a 
little cash we might be able to share. This 
act is called panhandling, and it is the area 
where local governments are now acting 
with greatest speed and fury to protect the 
sensitivities of the respectable citizenry. 
The enemy is what the righteous call 
“aggressive” panhandlers. Local govern- 
ments pass laws designed to prevent peo- 
ple from sitting on the streets or sleeping 
inside the city limits or lurking near the 
money machines that now stand outside 


Pin the Blame « on the Scapedcat 


every bank to serve those still able to have 
a bank account. The local police are then 
instructed to enforce the laws primarily 
against the poorest of the poor. 

There are already laws on the books of 
most cities that prevent what most of us 
would call “aggressive. panhandling,” the 
kind of behavior we read about: mendi- 
cants growing insulting or threatening 
when people refuse to give them money 
or attention. I have no doubt that some 
such incidents do occur but I think they 
are relatively rare and are turned into 
something really frightening by the 
media. Countless polls have said that 
crime is the biggest fear of the public; the 
main reasons people give for feeling 
afraid include the easy availability of guns 
and the regular (sensationalized) reports 
about crime on television and in newspa- 
pers. Surely the fear of being asked for 
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the Poor Out of Sight 


Illustration by Matt Wuerker, from the Carry It On 1997 Peace Calendar, Syracuse Cultural Workers 


money in some insulting or possibly dan- 
gerous way is also fed by the media. 
My own experience, mostly gained 


around City Hall in San Francisco and in 


downtown Palo Alto, is that most of the 
people obliged to panhandle on our streets 
are polite and calm when they ask for help 
and that only a very few act in ways that 
reasonable people can object to. 

Yet, it is this tiny handful of unfortu- 
nate indigents who are used as an excuse 
to pass mean-spirited laws attacking the 
entire homeless populace. Many of the 
small number of actual offenders are 
drunk on cheap, easily available alcohol 
or high on drugs to dull their pain; many 
are clearly suffering from mental disabili- 
ties that the society fears and does not 
offer treatment for. City leaders berate 
this tiny minority of the downtrodden, but 
do not attack the distillers who make 


Sacramento Homeless Artists’ Show a Success 


by Stacie Clary 


ne Sacramento Housing Alliance’s 
Homeless Organizing Committee 

_.. (SHOC) sponsored a showing of 
art by 10 local homeless artists on 
December 13 that reached a broad audi- 
ence and made profits for the majority of 
artists. Cliff Crooks, founder of the 
Homeless Artisans, reported it was the 


Street Scene, a painting by Ernest, a homeless artist, was one of many sold. 


most successful show the group ever had. 
The Shasta Hotel, a renovated single- 
room occupancy (SRO) hotel with sup- 
port services for very low-income resi- 
dents, hosted the show. The dual purposes 
of the show were to provide exposure for 
the artists and also to highlight the decent 
housing conditions provided by this SRO 
hotel. The quality of artwork brought 


Sacramento residents to the Shasta who 
probably would otherwise never visit it 
and possibly hold misconceptions about 
this type of housing. 

Sacramento holds an “Art Second 
Saturday” every month: a Saturday when 
most of the galleries schedule their open- 
ings and art lovers take an informal tour 
of the galleries. SHOC piggybacked onto 
this event to take advantage of the crowds 
and publicity. The strategy worked, as the 
room was packed for over two hours with 
people appreciating the art created by 
homeless artisans. 

All artists except one sold at least one 
piece of work. Art pieces were priced 
from $20 to $200. At these prices, the 
buyers obtained the work not because of 
“pity” or “charity” but because of the 
quality. Many people unable to purchase a 
piece of art donated to the Homeless 
Artisans to help cover expenses. 

The artwork exhibited included paint- 
ings, pen and ink drawings, sculptures, 
photography and jewelry. Local poets also 
read from their writings to an appreciative 
audience. 

Due to the success of this event, SHOC 
is beginning the plans for another show in 
the spring. 


obscene profits selling their poison. Our 
society accepts cuts in drug treatment pro- 
grams and there is no talk about spending 
a decent amount on mental-health care. 

I have increasingly seen this as a delib- 
erate, ailtea harsh oS Be Tees 
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See at tthe ep of the income ee. The 
agents pushing for such new laws and 
policies are not the handful of frightened 
middle-class citizens who show up at city 
council meetings to express their fears, 
but the leaders of the top transnational. 
corporations and certain representatives of 
the small business class, both of which 
always have a great deal of influence over 
local city governments. 

Most people who trouble to read 
beyond the headlines of the right-wing 
U.S. press can see that ever-growing num- 
bers of the working poor and seriously 


See Driving the Poor Away page 10 


and are, covabh | a society 
of cohesiveness, loud caring, 
bitter humor, politeness, 
restricted membership, a shadow, 
a brilliant reflection of what the 
rest of us are thinking — 
as we go racing through 
our good times! = 
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fl Quintessential Underground Anti-Hero 


Reuhaned uiilersround cartoonist R. Crumb (left) with B. N. Dune 


UNCANNY ARTIST OF THE STREETS 


by Richard List 


ild Billy Wolf, who co- 
founded the TELE TIMES 
street journal with B.N. 
Duncan, has said that 
Duncan is “Berkeley’s low-rent, eccentric 


and down-at-the-heel answer to William 
-Burroughs.” 


Willy Lizarraga, a fine writer 
in his own right, wrote in the October, 
1995, Bay Guardian, that Duncan is “like 
a forgotten master of ceremonies or a 
down-and-out Don Quixote” on a 
Telegraph Avenue street corner. Lizarraga 


_mention’s Duncan’s friendship with leg- 


endary underground artist R. Crumb, and 


_ _ quotes. Crumb praising Duncan’s. eccen- 


tric work. “You’re a significant artist in 
this time,” Crumb wrote. “Your work will 
live on in posterity... that is certain.” 


Duncan has an uncanny intuition. Time — 
_ and time again I will discuss universal 


human problems with him, and he will 
bring up certain unique viewpoints that 
mysteriously seem to be very appropriate. It 
is amazing. Thoughts, images, or questions 
pop into my mind as we talk; I frequently 
am moved to record him or take notes, so as 
not to lose his intuitive glimpses. 

Duncan has definitely had a “calling” 
or callings. He is exceptional in a number 
of ways. He is a “street anthropologist,” 
with many creative, unusual, and very 
true insights to offer about women, men, 
group behavior, peace, the police, work, 
etc. When Duncan fulfills his “callings,” 
he is in some sort of timeless place. 

“Undeservedly you will atone for the 
sins of your fathers,” wrote Horace. 
Whatever those sins were, in Duncan’s 


Raestom howls about B. N Duncan 
| by Wild Billy Wolf a 

“His sense of style, “panache and 
: grooming make him the quintessential 
underground Anti-Hero Artiste type. I 
like the shabby suit coat and all the other 
totally unoriginal dismal gray or brown 
stuff which compriseth his grande attire.” 


“Friend of Crumb, friend of Ace 
Backwords, Julia Vinograd and such leg- 
ends of the underground as Gypsy 
‘Catano and Wild Billy Wolf, B.N. 
‘Duncan is as close to unknown as one 
can get without being dead.” 


“T_ong a champion of the street-person 
and defender of the unrecognized, unre- 
pentant, unknown ‘Artiste’ in us all, 
Duncan has had a long and seemingly 
‘meaningless career in the subcultural arts.” 


case they must have been very strong. 
Talk about being bent out of shape! 


THE STARVING ARTIST SYNDROME 


Don’t get me wrong; I have experi- 
enced Duncan’s wisdom, nonviolence, 
and creativity many times. He has much 
to offer. Most people would agree; how- 
ever, he is very different. First, Duncan is 
so thin it is unbelievable. This is largely 
due to not getting enough nutritious food. 
Talk about the starving artist! 

Duncan is a visionary and a prophet. 
However, he really suffered at the hands 
of his mother and cannot get over it. I wish 
he would. I guess the years of electroshock 


and confinement reinforced the anger, iso- 
_lation, and so on. Much to his credit, given 


his painful upbringing, I have heard him 
say many incisive, complimentary things 
about women in general. 

I see Duncan frequently and have 
known him for nine years. He has very 
deeply influenced me towards nonvio- 
lence. I love to get him talking and pour- 
ing out his startling insights. It is a funny 
and very awakening experience to hear 
some of the unique things he’ll say. The 
way he puts words together is creative and 
some of his concepts are very important. 
One is: “Our society has a way of exclud- 
ing people, so sometimes truly creative 
people end up on the edge.” He also says, 
“T’m hoping people will become acquaint- 
ed with certain homeless people. They 
have some truly positive things to give.” 

But he can also sound like a broken 
record. Duncan is not perfect; nobody is. 
He leaves much to be desired, sometimes. 


See Uncanny Artist page nine 


“An iconoclastic yet nebulous mem- 
- of the underground cartoon/Artiste 
community.” 


“Berkeley’s low-rent, eccentric and 


_down-at-the-heel answer to William 


Burroughs.” 


“My favorite (and hopefully yours) 
pervert. A very prolific and quirkily tal- 


_ ented artiste.” 


“Where would the subculture be with- 


out fellows like this? Why it would prob- 


ably be ignored by the masses and 
reviled by any of the mainstream media 
that ever or even bothered to pay any 
attention at all.” 


Wild Billy Wolf worked with B.N. Duncan 
in the ‘70s and ‘80s on the TELE TIMES street 
journal, and collaborated with Duncan on 
such underground comics as Fred n’ Ned. 


Ace Backwords (left) and B.N. Duncan, co-creators of the TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET CALENDAR. 


The Tall, Thin Man on the Fringe 


by Lydia Gans 


nique among all the vendors 
on Telegraph Avenue is B.N. 
Duncan. A tall, thin man in a 
baggy coat who looks like an 
Old Testament prophet, he sits at his table 
in front of Cody’s selling his art work — 
photos, cartoons, comics, and writings, on 
poverty and homelessness, on sex and 
S&M, subjects which are taboo, or, in 
Duncan’s words, “reflect the unsublime 
aspects of human nature.” 

One of his best-selling items, which he 
has become mildly famous for, is the 
TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET CALENDAR. The 


-,1998 version is: hot off the press, packed 
full with pictures of the people and events 


that make up life on the Avenue. He cred- 
its his friend Ace Backwords with the 
original idea in 1990, and the two of them 
have been producing it ever since. 
According to a long and admiring arti- 
cle in The Comics Journal last year, 
Duncan is “one of the few artists” in the 
Telegraph Avenue counterculture scene 
“to achieve professional status.” To be 
sure, that doesn’t mean money and 
respectability; rather, it means a prolific 
turnout of cartoons and comics, published 
mostly, but not exclusively, in alternative 


“local artists at the. Berkeley, Store, Galley 


papers and magazines. Duncan explains 
that alternative or underground comics are 
not money makers, so big publishing cor- 
porations “won’t take a chance on them.” 
They’re generally sold in specialty shops, 
not in the regular markets. And they have 
an underground sensibility, pursuing 
experimental subject matters and high- 
lighting the wild freedom of the psyche. 
But what makes Duncan special is not 
just his own art work, but the fact that he 
provides inspiration and encouragement 
to other artists on the fringe and offers a 
voice to give them recognition in the 
mainstream art world. When he helped 
curate an exhibit of the works, of some 


iis 


he announced at the opening that, “Our 
purpose is to show that even people on a 
society’s margin have something to con- 
tribute to its sensibility and spirituality.” 
Perhaps it’s his bouts of mental illness 
back in the ‘60s (“I’m supposed to be a 
mental case’’), or just his own experience 
of being different, of not finding a way to 
fit in with any group or movement in soci- 


ety, that makes him so understanding. He 


believes firmly that people have both 
good and bad in them, but they all “have 


See Tall, Thin Artist page nine 
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Unasked 
Questions, 
Foregone 
Conclusions 


A critique of the District Attorney's 
investigation in the police shooting of 
“Happy John” Dine in Santa Cruz 


At right, Happy John Dine, flashing a characteristic. 

peace sign, stands on the corner of Soquel Avenue 

and Front Street, directly in front of the spot where he 

was shot to death by Santa Cruz Police Officer Conor Carey. 
The area is now called “Happy Corner” by 

local street people in honor of Happy John’s memory. 


by Becky Johnson 


ohn Dine, a developmentally dis- 
abled man, was shot to death by a 
Santa Cruz police officer on 
November 12. Only 16 hours after 
the slaying, Santa Cruz Police Chief Steve 
Belcher and District Attorney Art Danner 
exonerated the killer, Officer Conor Carey. 
(See “Questions Remain in Santa Cruz 
Shooting,” Street Spirit, December, ‘97.) 
The DA and police chief chose to 


_ believe the accounts of Carey, Officer 


Martin Over (Carey’s partner), and Ben 
Newman (a Catalyst nightclub bouncer 
and longtime friend of Carey’s), rather 
than 10 other independent, unrelated eye- 
witnesses who saw the slaying. 

Newman had called the police over 
Dine’s alleged “threatening behavior’ and 
then rode with them in the back of the 
police car as they pursued Dine. The 
police department and DA quickly con- 
cluded that Carey shot the eccentric Dine 
in response to his brandishing and point- 
ing a toy plastic gun. But virtually all wit- 
nesses not associated with the police saw 
no toy gun in Dine’s hand and nothing 
pointed at the police, contradicting the 
official exoneration issued just 16 hours 
after Dine lay dying on the sidewalk. 

At a press conference for hand-picked 
media 16 hours after the shooting, Police 
Chief Belcher and DA Danner publicly 
reported that Dine had a toy gun out and 
pointed at officers, and was in a combat 
stancé, and that the testimony of all wit- 
nesses was consistent with these conclu- 
sions. But eyewitnesses Alani Balawejder, 


Michael Schultz, Tom. Murphy, Larry 


Reddick, and eight others agreed that they 
saw. nothing in Dine’s hand, no threaten- 


ing behavior, nothing pointed at the 
police, and no combat stance. Murphy,. 


Buckelew, and Schultz publicly called the 
shooting “murder.” : 

Santa Cruzans for Full Disclosure 
(SCFEFD) is an organization that formed 
shortly after the Dine slaying when it 
became clear that a cover-up was in 
progress. SCFFD asked for independent 
review at a press conference held in the 
lobby outside DA Danner’s office on the 
Monday morning following the shooting, 
and called for an independent investiga- 
tion and full public hearings. 


MEDIA JUMP ON POLICE BANDWAGON 


Local media quickly embraced the 
police version of events. The Santa Cruz 
Sentinel presented news stories heavily 
weighted to favor the police conclusion, 
largely ignoring several witnesses who 
saw no threatening behavior from Dine. 
Within four days of the shooting, the 
Sentinel wrote two editorials lauding the 
police and prematurely closing the case. 
The weekly Santa Cruz Metro blasted 
local activist Robert Norse for “trying to 
churn up fear and anger around this 


tragedy.” Neither the Sentinel, the Metro, 
nor any mainstream media came to view 
the videotaped statements of the eyewit- 
ness accounts of Stacey Buckelew, 
Michael Schultz and others who reported 
being shocked and outraged at how their 
statements were ignored by both police 
and media in an apparent cover-up of 
what they called a “murder.” 

Conservative KSCO radio host Eli 
Kramer condemned all who spoke at the 
Citizens Police Review Board hearing on 
December 8 as “ranters,” and called the 
disabled victim, John Dine, a “nut-case 
who is better off dead.” Kramer insisted 
he knew for sure Dine had pointed a toy 
gun at the police before being shot 
because he had talked personally to “the 
only two eyewitnesses.” But eyewitnesses 
Alani Balawejder, Stacey Buckelew, 
Mike Schultz, Tom Murphy, Larry 
Reddick, and eight others agreed they saw 
nothing in Dine’s hand pointed at the 
police, and no combat stance. 

DA’S REPORT MADE PUBLIC AT LAST 

On December 10, under pressure from 
SCFFD and civil-liberties attorney Ed 
Frey, DA Danner finally released at least 
part of the investigation to the city manag- 
er. As one of her first acts as the new 
mayor of Santa Cruz, Celia Scott had the 
police reports placed in the public library 
— an unusual move and in contradiction 
to predictions made by the police depart- 
ment and the DA’s office. Readers can 
clearly see that the DA’s report bypassed 
nearly all the witnesses and based its con- 
clusions on the witness whose story most 
exonerated Officer Carey — Carey’s 


longtime friend Ben Newman, the night- 


club bouncer in the back of the police car. 


The day after the DA’s investigation 


was wrenched from its hiding place, the 


Santa Cruz Sentinel quickly backpedaled 


and called for an independent investiga- 
tion and full public hearings — a position 
obviously forced on them by the. public 


disclosure of the eyewitness testimony. 


However, their lead story reiterated the 


prior police/DA cover story that Dine had 


a toy gun in his hand pointed at the police, 
a conclusion which no independent eye- 
witness confirmed. 


NEWMAN’S TESTIMONY CONTRADICTORY 


Newman’s personal relationship with 
Carey and his own direct involvement in 
the case would make his account ques- 
tionable in any case. Further, Newman 
makes several claims that do not match 
any of the other witness statements: “The 
officers told him to ‘freeze’ at least 5 
times.” “He pulled out a gun and pointed 
it back and forth between the two offi- 
cers.” “He was advancing towards the 
officers when he was shot.” More than a 
dozen witnesses contradict these state- 
ments. In fact, none of the non-police wit- 
nesses reported anything of the kind. 


Newman even contradicts himself, say- 
ing at one point he witnessed the entire 
shooting and at another point he had 
ducked down and did not see the actual 
shooting. Officer Carey said of Newman: 
“T don’t know if he had a clear view of 
actually what I did on the scene... I think 
that side has a grid in front of it.” Yet 
Newman’s contradictory account was 
made the official story. 

None of the witnesses used the words 
“combat stance,” but Chief Belcher told 
reporters Newman had used those words. 
They were repeated in Danner’s press 
release on November 21. Subsequently, 
the autopsy (which revealed there was no 
combat stance) and the other witnesses 
(who testified there was no weapon in his 
hand pointed at the police) largely dis- 
credited Newman’s account. 

DA’S WITNESSES SAW NO WEAPON 

According to the DA’s report, Lianna 
Forest, Leslie Plumblee, Margaret 
Bonacker and Shannon Gannon were all 
eyewitnesses to the shooting. Bonacker 
was in the far lane of traffic across Soquel 
Ave., perhaps 200 yards away, in a vehi- 
cle slowing for a red light. Her fiancee, 
Shannon Gannon, who was driving the 
vehicle at the time, is a friend of Officer 
Carey. Bonacker reports seeing “the 
police car headlights shining on a male,” 
but later said she “could not see the 
male’s hands because of darkness.” 
Gannon said he heard the officer who was 
driving yell, “Get down.” He said he saw 


_ the male standing on the sidewalk reach 


towards his waist and make a motion “like 
he was taking something out” before 
being shot. He saw the other officer 
approach the man lying on the sidewalk 
and saw that officer kick something away. 

Lianna Forest, 62, a writer and teacher, 
was driving the vehicle in the lane directly 
behind the police car before it suddenly 
swerved into the right lane to accost Happy 
John Dine at the bus stop. As she slowly 
drove past the scene, she saw Dine raise his 
right hand just above his waist immediately 
before or as he was being fired upon. She 
specifically did not see a gun. 

Leslie Plumblee was in her GMC pick- 
up truck, and said in an interview that Dine 
“may have swung up one arm.” Plumblee 
then saw officers stand over Dine’s body, 
which was “convulsing like he was having 
a grand mal seizure,” and shouting, “Don’t 
move! Don’t move!” None of these wit- 
nesses, including Leslie Plumblee, saw a 
toy gun in Happy John’s hand. 

Tom Murphy, who, according to police 
reports filed that fatal night, was “10-15 
feet” away from the suspect at the time of 
the shooting, was dropped completely 
from the final list of witnesses. Officer 
Dave LaFaver interviewed Murphy at the 
scene. Murphy told him, “I didn’t see any 
weapon or anything! It was just pure mur- 


der. The cops murdered that guy!” 

DA investigators Alan Johnson and 
Marty Krauel made no attempt to view 
videos from Santa Cruzans for Full 
Disclosure which documented Tom 
Murphy’s eyewitness testimony, and also 
recorded his concern that he was twice 
threatened by local police officers because 
of his testimony in the Dine shooting. Nor 
has witness Clinton Haness been inter- 
viewed by the DA, although videotapes of 
his testimony of having seen Officer Over 
“strip search” John Dine’s mortally 
wounded body, take something out and 
throw it on the ground, have already aired 
on Community TV on December 9. 

The DA’s investigation reveals that not 
one witness (except police and those asso- 
ciated with them) actually saw a toy gun 
in John Dine’s hand. Four claim they saw 
an officer (probably Over) remove a 
weapon from Dine’s clothing and throw it 


to the ground. And four witnesses state 


that the police warned Dine not to move 
after, not before, the shots. John Blake, 
manager of McWhorters across the street 
from the sidewalk shooting, said he heard 
the words, “Fuck off!” (presumably from 
Dine), followed by two shots, followed by 
“Don’t move. Don’t move.” David and 
Leslie Plumblee and Lee Charron told 
police they heard the verbal warnings 
after, not before, the fatal shots were fired. 
CITIZENS POLICE REVIEW BOARD 

The Citizens Police Review Board 
looks over the shoulder of the police 
department but has neither independent 
investigatory power nor disciplinary pow- 
ers of its own. It held no emergency meet- 
ing in the weeks that followed the slaying. 
It took no action on an independent inves- 
tigation at its regular meeting, and refused 


to schedule a special public hearing on the 


Dine case. It simply continued “regular 
processes” by scheduling a closed hearing 
on the Dine case on December 29. Its past 
record of rubber-stamping police miscon- 
duct gives little cause for hope. 

SCFFD asked the Police Review Board 
to request funding from the City Council 
for an independent investigator; hold pub- 
lic hearings on the case; and call for Over 
and Carey to be suspended until the hear- 
ings and investigation are concluded. 

Some people are calling for a tribunal 
that will weigh the evidence in the Dine 
case and go further to investigate general 


_harassment of the homeless community in 


Santa Cruz. Former Berkeley Citizens 
Police Review Commissioner Osha 
Neumann has agreed to sit on this body. 
Dine marched in a parade against 
police brutality on October 18, and spent 
many hours supporting homeless rights at 
the seven-month City Hall Sleepers 
Protest last year. About 70 people kept a 
vigil for Dine the night after he was 


See John Dine page 10 
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_Satiric commentary on the dilemmas of the counterculture. 


B.N. Duncan: Uncanny Artist of the Streets 


from page seven ; 


It is important to try to get into new terri- 
tory with him. Otherwise, you just hear 
the same old stuff. 

Picasso once said: “I don’t develop, I 


am.” The same can be said of Duncan (or » 


anyone who fulfills their true destiny). Part 
of the time, perhaps much of the time, 
Duncan is fulfilling a destiny that was 
“revealed” when he was a young kid. You 
can see that inquisitive, analytical side of 
him developing in his own depiction of 
himself as a professorial kid enjoying bugs, 
in his publication Nature and Spirit. 
Duncan suffered greatly as a child. 
What is our destiny? Although hard to 
‘pinpoint how destiny shapes our life, it 
seems that when we follow our natural 
bent, we can take part in the unfolding of 
our personal destiny while also contribut- 
ing substantially to humanity’s growth. I 
feel Duncan has done this with his art, his 
street anthropology, and his long years of 
supporting his fellow street artists and 


B.N. Duncan’s created these images 


The Tall, Thin Artist 


from page seven 


the gift of humanity. They’re human crit- 
ters with human dimensions.” 

Explaining about street people, he 
points out that “things are not always 
what they seem to be.” For example, there 
are many reasons why a person might be 
really dirty, he says. “It could be their 
morale is low or they’re feeling anti- 
social.” Being dirty and smelly and look- 
ing bad can be a means of self-protection, 
especially for a woman alone on the 
street. Duncan knows; he understands 
about being vulnerable. 

He lives a quiet, self-contained life, 
spending most of his time on Telegraph 
Avenue at his table in front of Cody’s or 
in the cafes. If the weather is bad he stays 
at home working or reading. He has many 
friends and admirers, but he is not inter- 


MAY THe FUTURE BRING 
ALLEVIATION To THe MISERY 
OF THose WiTHouT JOBS, 
AND’ of THoseé WITH JOBS. 


nurturing their growth by publishing them 
and collaborating with them. 

Duncan has enjoyed substantial media 
attention for his TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET 
CALENDAR, an annual chronicle of the lively 
people on the fringes of Berkeley. The 
Associated Press has run articles about his 
work. The Comics Journal ran a favorable 
profile in March, 1996 (“B.N. Duncan 


Goes to the Museum’), and he appeared on _ 


Dan Rather’s news program in 1990. 
Duncan does have a good heart at 
times, and he is a true friend of homeless 


_ people (and others on the margins of soci- 


ety). He has contributed substantially to 
many publications on homelessness, 
including TELE Times, Street Spirit, and 
the Homeless Voice, formerly published 
by the Berkeley Chaplaincy to the 
Homeless. His drawings have tremendous 
educational value; his output is prodigious 


_and his cartoons are very visceral. His 


many book reviews help highlight new 
publications and new perspectives about 


for collections of his work: Nature and Spirit and Seeking Vision. 


ested in partying nor does he care to get 
involved in politics. He connects with the 
Berkeley Food Project for most of his 
meals and for his mail and messages. He 
says about himself, “I don’t go places 
much. I don’t have much initiative.” 

It would be fair to call Duncan a 
Berkeley institution. He was born 54 
years ago in Rochester, New York, but his 
mother moved to Berkeley: with him and 
his sister when he was a baby and he 
spent his early years here. When his 
mother remarried, the family moved to 
Pasaden; but Duncan moved back to 
Berkeley in 1966 and has been here ever 


_since. There are many signs that Berkeley 


honors and appreciates him. Some busi- 
nesses are helpful and supportive of his 
work on the TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET 
CALENDAR. Cody’s sells his books and cal- 
endars and has for many years let him set 
up his table (and even loaned him chairs) 
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Art by B.N. Duncan 
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Right, looking 
like a latter- 
day prophet, 
B.N. Duncan 
displays his 
new artwork. 
Lydia Gans photo 


the world of the poor and homeless. 

_ Brenda Praeger, a great artist who 
curates the Addison Street Windows for 
the City of Berkeley, had some very won- 
derful insights about Duncan. She likes 
his style and the way he draws. Praeger 
said that even his cartoons about spanking 
women were aggressive but not violent. 
She said that they were a “young boy’s 
fantasies,” and were not offensive. 

I believe there is much that is paradox- 
ical and mysterious about life. This is also 
true of Duncan. I feel like nominating him 
for some sort of alternative Nobel Prize 
because of his creative way of thinking. 
Part of what makes him interesting to lis- 
ten to is his passion, his professorial tone, 
and his need for love. There are so many 


BM 


on the sidewalk by their front door to sell 
his work. But “Cody’s Books is a truly 
exceptional store,” he says. “It’s a real 
Berkeley kind of thing.” And Berkeley is 
definitely not like the rest of the country. 
Duncan describes the typical, main- 


stream American as “a kind of extroverted - 


person who just likes to express himself, 
who loves over-stimulation. Somebody 
who can express himself even if he 
doesn’t know much. America is one of the 
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Duncan believes firmly that 
people have both good and 
bad in them, but they “all 
have the gift of humanity. 
They’re human critters 
with human dimensions.” a 


things I could compare him to, but I fear it 
might.turn into a fatal freeway pileup of 
random metaphors, or a grisly shooting 
spree of meaningless analogies. You 
would have to be there to understand. And 
if you’ve got the money, give the poor 
guy some food. He needs and deserves it. 

Duncan speaks eloquently about the 
soul. When animals and whales are killed, 
it is our soul that suffers. He also speaks: 
forthrightly about what it is to be a man, 
and ponders the path of our development. 

I read a statement from the psychother- 
apist Carl G. Jung that applies to Duncan: 
“Tn the final analysis, we count for some- 
thing only because of the essential we 
embody, and if we do not embody that, 
life is wasted.” 


places where you’re admired for being 
aggressive. Move quickly, get up and go, 
think on your feet.” He goes on: “The 
kind of person who’s inefficient, who 
might have brilliant observations to make 
if he has enough leisure time to work 
them out, is not very much appreciated.” 
This statement reflects his own difficulty 
in “fitting in,” and it also applies to many 
people on the fringe — and raises some 
questions we might all ask ourselves. 
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Driving the Poor Away 


from page six 


A clear statistical record shows 
a huge, growing share of this 
country’s wealth going to the 
richest of the rich — who press 
for the persecution of an appar- 
ently permanent underclass. 


troubled among us are unable to afford 
even the most pitiful, basic shelter, while 
the richest one percent who run this coun- 
try increase their share of the goodies at 
historically unparalleled rates and live in 
great luxury. There is a clear statistical 
record that shows a huge and growing 
share of the wealth of this country going 
to the richest of the rich — who then press 
for the enlargement and persecution of an 
apparently permanent underclass. This 
group of poor and unlucky people is being 
driven from pillar to post by local police 
for “crimes” associated with being poor. 


THE HOME-GROWN HOMELESS AND 
THE THIRD WORLD POOR 


The policies directed against the home- 
grown poor are part and parcel of the poli- 
cies that are applied in somewhat different 
ways to the poor of the Third World. In 
both instances, the most likely explana- 
tion is to be found in a drive by the own- 
ership class to lower the cost of labor 
needed to produce the goods and services 
that enrich the already grossly wealthy top 
layer of American society and their coun- 
terparts and allies in Europe and Japan. 

Let me trot out two or three sets of fig- 
ures to make this view seem understand- 
able. At the time Ronald Reagan was 
elected president in 1980, the top one per- 
cent of the U.S. population controlled the 
same amount of the nation’s wealth and 
income that the bottom half could com- 
mand. By the end of the, Bush administra- 


tion, the.top one percent controlled twice... 


as much as the bottom one-half. And 
since the Republicans gained more power 
in the last election, it’s clear that the rich 
are going to keep right on grabbing a big- 
ger and bigger share. 

What also happened in that same peri- 
od of the rich taking more and more from 
the poor was the rapid growth of a group 
of unemployed, homeless people unable 
to make it in this society. These victims 
consist of just about every kind of person 
to be found in the general population. 
Lots of the homeless populace are people 
just like you or me. 

Nearly 20% of those studied in one 
survey had held regular jobs recently or 
were presently working at jobs that paid 
too little to allow them to rent a place to 
live. All too ‘often, those sleeping on the 
streets are parents with kids. About a 
quarter of all the homeless are children. 
This fact alone makes evident the 
hypocrisy of the Republicans and right- 
wing Christians with their talk about fam- 
ily values and respect for all life. 

Remember, too, that we in the United 
States are only about 6% of the world’s 
population while our biggest corporations 
control about 60% of the world’s goods 
and services. This fact alone explains a lot 
about the ongoing war being waged by the 
U.S. military and economic forces against 
the people of the Third World. 


TOP DOGS DOUBLE THEIR SHARE OF 
THE PIE, BUT WORKERS FALL BEHIND 


Next statistic: in the same years of the 
Reagan presidency, 1980-1988, that the 
top dogs doubled their share of the pie, 
the ordinary working class lost 12% of its 
purchasing power, and high unemploy- 
ment became a permanent factor in our 
lives, operating most obviously to help the 
employers of labor keep their costs down. 

Final statistic: the cost of labor in Haiti, 
where our corporations can have relatively 
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unskilled work done on their products and. 


import them into the U.S. duty-free, is 14 
cents an hour. Outside our borders, our 
jobs are being done at rates that simply 
can’t be matched inside the United States. 
The jobs that have been taken overseas for 
ever greater profit margins for the corpora- 
tions are lost to American workers, proba- 
bly forever. We are becoming a somewhat 
richer version of a banana republic where 
the people on the very bottom live in con- 
ditions quite comparable to the ‘shanty- 
towns of, say, Guatemala City. : 

News stories about the problem are 
actually designed to confuse the populace 


-with fear-inducing propaganda while sup- 


pressing, garbling, and half-burying facts. 
In the face of media disinformation and 
the rapidly spreading fear of the poor 
being created among the middle classes, 
lots of people are frightened by the phe- 
nomenon of increasingly ‘visible poverty. 
Many of us can all too easily see our- 
selves out in the strdét if there should be a 
serious downturn in the economy. We 
don’t want to be reminded of that fact. 
Enforcing “Matrix” laws is hardly a 
cheap solution. In San Francisco, the cost 


_ of police and city personnel who enforce 


its Matrix policy is surely well into the: 
millions of dollars. That money spent dif- 
ferently would have done a lot to ease the 
problems of people on the street. 

Keith McHenry, co-founder of Food 
Not Bombs, tells me that HUD under 
Clinton still is very much part of the prob- 
lem; HUD is pushing through a policy of 
giving vouchers to some of the poor in 
public housing that will supposedly allow 
them to live in ordinary housing available 
on the open market, with the government 
paying the difference between 30% of 
their income and the price the landlords 
are asking. McHenry says this policy is 
strictly pro-landlord and will mean a 
bureaucratic_nightmare and additional 
millions of homeless folks on the streets 
as it is put into force nationally. 

McHenry tells me he regards what is 
happening as “the politics of hatred,’ and 
says it represents not only the policies of 
both our California Democratic senators 
and most of our U.S. Congress members 
and city officials, but of the entire 
Democratic Party. He adds, “Of course, 
the Republican Party is right there leading 
them along that path.” Even though the 
people who huddle in doorways with cans 
and pitiful signs near the S.F. Opera 
House and the Symphony Hall seem quiet 
and amazingly accepting to me, Mayor 
Brown (borrowing a page from former 
Mayor Jordan) apparently finds their pres- 
ence intolerable, so the police treatment of 
the indigents in that area is nothing less 
than shamefully brutal. 

McHenry says he is convinced that 
perhaps the major reason for the right 
wing passing such laws is to.convince 
middle America that there is something 
inherently criminal in the homeless class- 
es. This propaganda barrage creates an 
environment that leads to the kind of 
excesses in which a homeless woman was 
raped and murdered in Santa Barbara 
(Street Spirit, October, 1997) and a devel- 
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opmentally disabled man with a history of 
homelessness was shot to death in Santa 
Cruz (Street Spirit, December, 1997). We 
are encouraged by political demands for 
new, harsher laws to think of homeless 
persons as not wholly human. 

Some of those coming forward are 
willing to say openly that they do not 
wish to see poor or hungry people on the 
streets. It is all too common to hear peo- 
ple say in public meetings that they do not 
believe they should have to put up with 
being approached by the poor for alms 
while they are sitting at a sidewalk cafe 
table. One woman testifying before the 
Palo Alto panhandling task force said that 
unless Matrix-style laws were passed and 
enforced so that she could meet with her 
clients at tables outside a popular down- 
town coffee shop without being asked for 
spare change, she would move her busi- 
ness to another city. I have heard no dis- 
cussions about the pattern in which busi- 
nesses are allowed to rent city-owned 
sidewalk space for their paying cus- 
tomers, but those who wish to sit on the 
sidewalk without being able to spend any 
money are driven away and even arrested. 

You hear angry suggestions that all or 
most of those seeking help are simply too 
lazy to work for a living. The street peo- 
ple I have talked with say that serious 
panhandling in Palo Alto is likely to raise 
about $20 a day for the most persistent 
and presentable, and that many of those 
seeking help aren’t even able to turn up 
enough money in a day to rent a dingy 
room for a night’s shelter. One woman 


‘who rather shamefacedly asks for help 


says, and I believe her, that she is lucky to 
be given two dollars in a typical day. 

Paul George, former director of the 
Peninsula Peace and Justice Center, dis- 
cussed the question of poverty and home- 
lessness in the August 1994 edition of 
PeaceWORKS, and concluded that federal 
government poverty standards are ridicu- 
lous. If a single person earns as little as 
$8,000 a year, he or she is not counted as 
being poor. A family of four earning just 
$15,000 a year is said to be above the 
poverty line. But anyone in Palo Alto or 
anywhere in the Bay Area who is living 
on that little is poor, and we all know it. 

George says that the Urban Institute 
has refigured the poverty line based on 
modern spending patterns, including child 
care and health care. Their formula indi- 
cates that one-fourth of the U.S. popula- 
tion is living in poverty, and that amounts 
to roughly 63 million people. Writes Paul 
George, “The United States has the high- 
est poverty rate of all First World coun- 
tries.” He concludes, “In short, society 
has somehow gone from the notion that 
poverty causes vice and other social ills to 
the appalling concept that poverty itself is 
a vice. And it is from that base assump- 
tion that policies are formed.” 


Let me close with a simple fantasy. - 


The other day a car passed me on Alma in 
Palo Alto, nearly clipping me as the driver 
talked on his car phone. I wondered what 


would happen if I were to tell the mayor 


of Palo Alto that there are many senior 
citizens like me who are frightened to go 


Art by Moby Theobald from Down and in Berkeley 
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out on the streets since so many people in 
suits are talking on the phone while 
they’re driving their cars, obviously 
threatening my safety and well-being. I 
might tell our mayor that little children — 
are afraid of this new development, too. 

Suppose I demanded that the city 
appoint a task force to study the phenome- 
non of “inattentive driving” by that class 
of degenerates that insists on conducting 
its business affairs while at the wheel of a 
car. Suppose I asked that laws be passed 
making such an act punishable by arrest 
and a large fine, that second offenders go 
to jail, and third offenders lose their cars. 

Would I get the support of the small 
business community in this crusade? 
Would the mayor name a task force made 
up of the police chief, city officials and 
representatives of the curmudgeon popu- | 
lation of Palo Alto? Or would I be gently 
told that the business interests of the area 
look on cellular phones as a great gift to 
the nation and that they are highly prof- 
itable? How about that, Mayor? Isn’t this 
as important as legislating against a hand- 
ful of “aggressive” panhandlers? 

A version of this article appeared in 


PeaceWORKS, the journal of the Peninsula 
Peace and Justice Center in Palo Alto. 


John Dine’s Death 
from page eight 
killed, all demanding a full and inde- 
pendent investigation. Everyone who 
spoke at the Police Review Board meet- 
ing called for an investigation into 
Dine’s death. Yet thus far, the local 
ACLU has done nothing to lend support 
to a disabled man who often supported | 
the cause of civil liberties for all. 


ORCHESTRATING A COVER-UP 


Chief Belcher called the Dine shoot- 
ing “justifiable” at a 10 p.m. press con- 
ference held the night of the shooting. | 
Belcher was privy to all testimony from 
12 witnesses, 10 of whom did not see a 
toy gun in Dine’s hand. Now at least 
three are calling it murder. Yet Belcher 
continues to rule it a justifiable shoot- 
ing. DA Danner characterized Dine as 
having a history of assaultive behavior: 
and violent tendencies, yet this contra- 
dicts almost all testimony from Dine’s 
friends and associates. The DA never 
asked Newman if he knew Happy John, 
or if he knew him to carry toy guns. 
Officer Over was never asked if he 
knew John Dine had possessed toy guns 
previous to the lethal shooting. 

Officials at the Juan Pablo group 
home reported an earlier “injury inci- 
dent” where Dine had hit his own head 
against the wall. This incident was used 
as evidence that Dine was violent. Yet 
the DA had a serious complaint filed 
against the Juan Pablo group home on: 
September 5, but ignored that complaint 
and still relied heavily on the reports by 
that same group home to portray Dine 
as disturbed in order to make Officer 
Carey’s killing of him more credible. 

Yet the case remains closed. Officers 
Carey and Over have returned to duty. 
Chief Belcher cashes his monthly pay- 
check and perhaps a Christmas bonus. 
DA Art Danner, in spite of what is the 
clearest case of gross incompetence or 
outright obstruction of justice in the 
SCPD in a decade, exonerates everyone. 

John Dine’s ashes are all that is left 
of a street person who had reported fre- 
quent harassment by the police down- 
town. According to his former coun- 
selor, Alan Van Cleave, Dine had com- 
plained, about two weeks before the 
shooting, that a bouncer had barred him 
from the public sidewalk in front of the 
Catalyst, all the way up the entire block. 
Dine will never walk that block again. 


Robert Norse helped write this story 
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Fasting for Justice 


from page one 


then-City Councilmember John Hartley. 
The task force unanimously voted for 24- 
hour bathroom facilities; this proposal 
was subsequently incorporated into the 
comprehensive Homeless Policy of the 
City of San Diego, voted unanimously 
into effect in 1995 by the City Council. 
Milligan brought the fast for two rea- 
sons: to ease the pain of his homeless 


neighbors who do not have 24-hour - 


access to public restrooms; and to work 
through the humiliation and shame of the 
homeless community being denied the 
fundamental human right of hygiene. 

As Milligan began his fast, he stated to 
the City of San Diego and to his homeless 
neighbors: “I am happy to be alive at the 
same time that they are and that you have 
helped me in my struggle, in my own spiri- 
tual road. It is not a case of judging or con- 
frontation. It is a case of realizing within 
ourselves, as sacred human beings, the true 
meaning of the giving of our lives.” 

Brian Mahoney, Esq., a member of the 


Amazing Grace 


from page one 


the street. Every major news outlet in the 
Bay Area carried the story with great 

| interest. Reporters off camera would say 
that they were “shocked” that the City 
would take such a harsh stance — espe- 
cially around Christmas. CHAM felt that 
city leaders were not being fair because 
many knew about — even supported — 
the use of First Christian as a shelter. 

Following the initial media blitz, First 
Christian was overwhelmed with calls 
and letters of support from as far away as 
Washington, D.C. People from all faiths 
dropped by the church to offer every- 
thing from canned food to legal services. 
CHAM and First Christian-got pro-bono 
legal representation from the Public 
Interest Law Firm. In defiance of the 
potential fine, CHAM continued to shel- 
ter people throughout the weekend and 
the families stayed warm, safe and dry. 

Before the weekend was over, the 
Council of Churches stepped in and 
offered to mediate between CHAM and 
the City, contending that there was a 
possible win/win solution. Also, other 
churches were interested in the right of a 
church to minister to the homeless with- 
out interference from local governments. 
Religious editors from Bay Area news- 
papers were interested in this aspect of 
the story, and in the plight of the people. 

The human story behind the headlines 
was. the real story. Those living in the 
church were becoming a tight-knit fami- 
ly. Twelve children of various families 
became fast friends. Many of the dis- 
abled were being cared for by their 
homeless sisters and brothers. What was 
happening was that homeless people 
were building a strong spiritual commu- 
nity where everyone looked after each 
other — this was the real story. 

The solidarity of our community was 
evident during a meeting between those 
living at the church and city officials. 
The City was prepared to offer hotel 
vouchers for a weekend, but there was 
not one taker from our group. In fact, the 


Board of Directors of Homeless Advocates 
of San Diego, said at the beginning of 
Milligan’s fast: “Back in 1995, the City 
Council adopted a Comprehensive 
Homeless Policy that supported 24-hour 
public restroom facilities. Two years later, 
this policy has not been put into effect. 
One’s need to use a bathroom does not 
begin at 7:00 a.m. and end at 10:00 p.m. 
Proper hygiene requires access to bath- 
room facilities 24 hours a day.” 

Doctor Georges M. Argoud, M.D., 
F.A.C.P., explained: “Lack of access to 
restrooms and the inability of the home- 
less to wash their hands after using the 
restroom increases the incidence of gas- 
trointestinal and skin infections and 
hepatitis. These acute infections associat- 
ed with vomiting and diarrhea superim- 
posed on preexisting medical conditions 
in the homeless, e.g., malnutrition, result 
in severe adverse effects often leading to 
an emergency room visit and/or hospital- 
ization. The decompensation of an already 
compromised patient significantly 
increases the cost of medical care that is 
shouldered by the County Indigent 


powerful display of emotion by the 
homeless strengthened the conviction of 
the group. One woman sobbed, “Why 
would they (the city) want to break up 
this family? I came here with nothing 
and people here were willing to take me 
in. Why are they trying to stop this?” 

Channel 5 (KPIX) recorded the emo- 
tional meeting and aired the story on its 
nightly newscast. At the conclusion of 
the story, the reporter said, “Leaders 
have vowed to stay here no matter how 
severe the fines and the people them- 
selves are saying they are not going to 
leave their family.” 

After that night, city officials began to 
rethink their position as the story. contin- 
ued to be broadcast around the state. 
Television crews would set up camp in 
the church parking lot preparing for live 
shots on the evening news. Nearly all the 
stories were sympathetic, focusing most- 
ly on the “new face” of the homeless — 
families with children. 

Several meetings between CHAM 
and the City (mediated by the Council of 
Churches) brought a solution agreed to 
by all sides: 

1) All fines were rescinded. 

2) An interim site would be identified 
where CHAM could move its people for 
the next three months. 

3) All sides agreed to find a perma- 
nent house for those living in the church. 

The moving date has been set for 
December 29, when CHAM will move 
to the old Montgomery St. Inn. 

Of all the activities CHAM has spon- 
sored in the last eight years, this event 
has engendered the strongest bond 
among its people. What is also unique is 
that most people in the “shelter” attend 
the CHAM worship service, held at the 
First Christian Church every Sunday at 
noon. This service has added a spiritual 
dimension to our movement and has 
attracted dozens of advocates who want 
to work with a new kind of organization. 

In the weeks ahead, we anticipate a 
lot of hard work and soul-searching as 
we prepare to move our “family” into 
permanent housing. Like any family, we 
are learning to love and respect one 
another. Each person in our community 
has a unique gift. Part of our mission is 
to cultivate that gift and build a self-suf- 
ficient community based on love of 
neighbor. Our hope is that at the end of 
our stay at the interim shelter, we will 
have reached a place of stability and 
commitment that will make the transition 
to permanent housing a smooth one. 

Pray for us as we continue on our 
journey of faith in that commitment. 


Program. Arranging availability of 24- 
hour access to restrooms for the homeless 
is a humane action that will reduce infec- 
tions and the cost of medical care in 
homeless persons.” 

Penelope Culbreth-Graft, DPA, 
Assistant City Manager of San Diego, 
responded to the request for 24-hour 
restrooms in a memo, stating: “On several 
occasions, the City has experimented with 
extending the restroom hours at 3rd and C 
Street, but in our opinion, all attempts 
have been unsuccessful.” 

Culbreth-Graft provided several rea- 
sons for concluding that all attempts to 
extend restroom hours had been unsuc- 
cessful. First, she wrote, “only an addi- 
tional 10-12 persons utilized the facili- 
ties.” Second, the people who used the 
restrooms “appeared to be mostly public 
inebriates.” Third, when the hours were 
extended, “people seemed to congregate 
more in and around the restrooms than at 
other times.” Fourth, “When attendants 


"were removed to see if the facilities could 


be left in an unattended state, we [the city] 
incurred $3,000 in damages in a two-week 


There But For Fortune 


from page four 


Dip I SAY STREET DIVIDERS? 


In the November, 1997, Street Spirit, I 
wrote that if things get worse, we should 
pitch tents everywhere, including street 
dividers. Well, that very night, after hav- 
ing just sent my article to Street Spirit on 
October 21, I watched a phenomenal 
sight on the street divider in front of our 
complex here at Harriet Tubman Terrace 
in Berkeley. A man of. indeterminable 
age had evidently chosen this divider as a 
safe place to sleep for the night! He lay 
beside his bike on this well-lit area, 
apparently feeling quite safe under the 
watchful eyes of all the many, windows 


that someone might believe he was ill 
and call the cops. 

I learned from an onlooker that is 
exactly what happened. Within a short 
period, two cop cars arrived, an ambu- 
lance, a fire truck, and who could count 
the many city workers on duty? Enough 
money was spent at that site during the 
short time to ensure adequate care for that 
poor man for a whole month. The group of 
caretakers stood there discussing pros and 
cons for 20-30 minutes before reaching a 
decision as to what to do. I believe the 
man and his bike were hauled off to jail. 

I wonder why officials cannot show 
real concern for all the people sleeping 
on the streets before they have to go to 
such extremes to get them off the street. 
By the way, where can homeless people 
go? If they try to find a safe place, will 
they all be put in jail? Will more and big- 
ger jails be built so the homeless will not 
have to die of exposure? Would it not be 
much more sensible and humane to build 


where the residents can pay rent instead 
of creating more unnecessary expenses 
for the city on emergency procedures 
that do not solve the homeless problem? 
Helen Lima, my “SAVE SECTION 
8” Committee Co-Chair, and I recently 
met with a compassionate man who is 
trying his darndest to build affordable 


Gardner, of Resources for Community 
Development, has plans completed to 
develop a 40-unit affordable, accessible 
building. We need more people like this 
who understand the word “humanitari- 
an,” and then do something about human 
problems. More shelters are built for ani- 
mals than for people. 

Gardner is out there bustin’ his back 
and his brain trying to come up with 
solutions to this problem. He is not. 


in our, building. He perhaps did. not think. 


more low-income housing complexes - 


- effort, with one tiny spark, has lit a torch 


housing for seniors and others. Jack .. 


-BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF THE 
building complexes like so many others » 


period.” Fifth, “it was. observed that there 
was a significant rise in illegal activities 
taking place.” Her memo recommended 
that if restroom hours were extended, the 
sites should be attended to prevent proper- 
ty loss and to reduce illegal activity. 

Nine days after Milligan’s fast began, 
Mayor Golding announced: “To accom- 
modate the human needs of the homeless 
that may not be able to find shelter this 
winter, I request the immediate extension 
of the hours of operation for the public 
restrooms located at 3rd & C Street. The 
restrooms should remain-open 24 hours a 
day with an attendant on duty, for a 90- 


day pilot program.” The mayor also stated . 


that during this pilot program, the police 
would enforce a “zero tolerance” policy 
for any public urination or defecation 
within the downtown area. 

As a result of the mayor’s decision to 
open the public restroom for 24 hours, 
Larry Milligan and others who were fast- 
ing ended their fast. Milligan does not 
take credit for getting the restroom open 
24 hours a day. Instead, he says, “the peo- 
ple of San Diego got the bathroom open.” 


who claim to be building low-income 
properties. Many such groups demand an 
income of over $1,000 a month, twice as 
much as some low-income people 
receive in their little monthly checks. 
Does Jack Gardner build this type of 
housing? No. When he says affordable, 
he means affordable. We need more ded- 
icated people like this. 
HUD BUREAUCRAT ART AGNOS 

Don’t let me forget to tell you about 
HUD Regional Administrator Art Agnos. 
Remember I told you in my last article 
that we were inviting Agnos to our Save 
Section 8 Committee in Berkeley? 
Remember | wrote that I would tell you 
all the good things he has in store for us? 


Well, Mr. Art Agnos did not show. He-is-|* 


- such a busy inan, ‘Tin’ Sure and Evidenity’ | 


so are his staff — too busy to address the 
needs of low-income senior tenants in 
Berkeley who are in jeopardy of losing 
their housing due to looming Section 8 
cutbacks. We have not been able to get 
one commitment from the HUD staff to 
be a guest speaker at one of our meetings 
to help us address this emergency. 
Moke BAD NEWS (SOB, SOB) 

What will we do now that Ron 
Dellums is resigning from Congress? 
Who can we turn to? He has to be tired 
after spending 27 years in that strange 
Congressional land, but now we feel lost 
without him. We have to get up off our 
lazy tails and go to the polls to elect State 
Sen. Barbara Lee into office to fill 
Dellums’ shoes. Don’t think that your 
one vote will not count. It is those “one” 
votes that put a candidate in office. 
Barbara Lee is one we can look to for 
salvation on this “Save Section 8” deal. 
She has initiated a bill in the State 
Legislature to build housing for low- 
incomers, including seniors. 


ON A MORE PLEASANT NOTE... 


Helen Lima, my co-chair, is the one |.» ° 


person we can thank for all the good 
things that are definitely coming our 
way. Her grassroots “Save Section 8” 


to blaze a trail of hope for-all the home- 
less and all. those who might become 
homeless. The light from this courageous 
woman has opened the eyes and 
scorched the ears of benevolent care- 
givers in many states, and has skyrocket- 
ed into a national spirit of rebellion 
against homelessness. 

Thank God for HELEN LIMA and all 
others like her all over the United States, 
who put us first instead of themselves. 
THANK GOD FOR YOU, DEAR 


STREETS. PEACE!!! 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Pearl Ubungen (center) leads a dance workshop in the Tenderloin. Denise Dee photo 


by Eric Robertson the Moor duo Abena Songbird and Mohumad 
Al-min, and pianist Rhett Stuart. Four work- 
shops took place at the celebration. A dance 
workshop, organized by Pearl Ubungen with 
John Anderson on piano, inspired participants 
to express thoughts about the Tenderloin as 
improvised movement. A writing workshop 
led by Denise Dee roamed the neighborhood 
with cameras taking pictures and finding 
“Beauty in the Tenderloin” (This year’s Spirit 
of the Street theme). Then they came back to 
TREC and wrote about what they saw. 

Another writing workshop by Ben Clarke 
used slide images of photographs by documen- 
tary photographer Dorothea Lange to inspire 
his workshop participants to explore their own 
realities. And in a drawing/painting workshop | 
developed by Alice Gould and Bill Swanson, 
participants used local landmarks, signs and 
murals to create a collage that now hangs on 
TREC’s wall. Overall, Spirit of the Streets was 
a wonderful community event this year. 


o be poor often means our ideas are dis- 

counted by “society” because we do not 

have the means to be “properly” seen 

and heard. Yet there is an honest beauty and 

nobility among many who live simple lives in 

San Francisco’s Tenderloin and other poor 

neighborhoods. The Tenderloin Reflection and 

Education Center (TREC) celebrated this 

beauty on November 15 with our annual Spirit 

of the Streets. Three area writers were award- 

ed the Mary TallMountain award: Melissa 

} McNeill, for her work on a children’s story 

about two ravens; June Strohlin, a writer and 

facilitator for the TREC creative writing work- 

shop; and Virginia Blair, long-time Tenderloin 

poet and former member of the Tenderloin 

Women Writers Workshop. (Virginia’s work 

| and other writers can now be seen on TREC’s 
new website at http://www.jps.net/voices.) 

Music was provided by The Songbird and 
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THE LIBRARY OF My DREAMS 
by Virginia Blair 
Dedicated to the Tenderloin Reflection and Education Center Library for the homeless 


The Homeless Man 


"a, © not pass the library of my dreams. Come all ye who are weary, cold, and hungry. 


| Drifters possessing nothing, the homeless. Enter the open portals to the young, old, by Marsha Campbell sis. 
—& disabled, forgotten. A rest stop of welcome comfort to wipe tears of children, After I read - _ 
lawanlee unloved. Mothers bruised and battered from life gone wrong. _ 


Bookshelves beckon like a Magic Carpet that will lift you airborne to exotic lands. 
Word-visions from fragrant temples to the Land of the Midnight Sun where the Aurora 
Borealis waves rainbow ribbons across the skies. Deep are the pages of laughter and tears, 
the sweet and the bitter, or the sparkle of stars and galaxies — finger the pages of red depth 
of Hades, crime, sex, drugs, and the redemption of love. The choice is yours. 


Come, spacious is my magic carpet with multi-jewel toned threads and golden fringe 
with passengers of the street, black, white, brown, round eyes, slant eyes, no eyes at all. All 
abroad to the Reflection Center, a multi- haven to rest, paint, sing, dance or pray. As you 
wish! Hot drinks, sweet drinks, cookies, toys and crayons for a child’s delight. 


Unleash your frayed tunics, be naked of your woes. Turn the pages of joy that vivids the air in 
every picture flower, words of majestic trees that change their leaf dresses to match the varied 
seasons like moulting song birds, the animal kingdom that shares our land and waters. The poet- 
ry of a little child’s smile or verses of weathered tired faces of the elderly. Burnt are the pages of 
soul kisses of many loves in strong beloved arms — faded memories not forgotten. 


Do not trash the library of my life’s long journey. For there you will read, refreshed from 
the bitter winds of life. Let the pages sooth your body temple with brotherhood wrapped in 
warm shawls. Come share the heavy cross that many bear — lift your praying hands of 
compassion to embrace all who enter this shelter. 


Drop the velvet ropes, tear down the flages of prejudice that should not fly on freedom 
trains. Bridge the canyon of Jews, blacks, gays, the poor, disabled and unwanted. 


Collect not the cobwebs at my archives. It is yours to share, when I am no longer your tour 
guide on the crowded fast lane thru life where brick pavement ends and mud and dust begins. 


Do not trash my library, for I will pass your way just once with pen in hand to sign your 
entrance to a mercurial tabloid as seen thru worldly eyes that have lived, but not enough! 


But most of all, my brothers and sisters, the brass ring prize waiting at this rest stop, that 
the shadow of my spirit to those who enter to remember, “you must believe in love,” the 
greatest healing power on our planet earth! So, hop abroad on the magical carpet to the 
library of my dreams. The ride is free to this open house dedicated to you, the homeless. 


| I prop myself up on.abook 
ee  . 


Beauty in the Tenderloin. Alice 
Faye takes part in a workshop 
to discover beauty in inner-city 
neighborhoods. Denise Dee photo 


The Tenderloin Reflection and 
Education Center and Freedom Voices 
invite you to visit their new web site, 
http://www.jps.net/voices, where the 
work of Marsha Campbell, Native 
American Poet Mary TallMountain 
and other writers are featured, along 
with information about TREC’s 
diverse programs. 


oe had eaten his hands and the blood 


exploded. I couldn’t picture his ae 
The bag kept getting away from him. 
On the step by his side stood a large 
spray can diseased with the substance. — 
I asked myself what should I do with him. 


